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and Architecture, there has been little call 
for sets of Sculpture slides alone. Occa- 
sionally a teacher or a lecturer has asked 
for those which illustrate the work of 
definite periods, as the Parthenon Frieze, 
American Sculpture of the Nineteenth 
Century, etc. Several times a set repre- 
senting the work of Rodin has been sent. 
For the most part, however, these slides 
have been combined with those of other 
subjects. 

This has also been true of the slides of 
the Minor Arts. The Furniture slides 
lecturers have used alone to show the de- 
velopment of furniture from the days of 
the Egyptian to the nineteenth century, 
or the development of colonial furniture 
from the Jacobean period, and to call 
attention to the characteristics of the var- 
ious styles and what is good and bad in 
them. 

Closely following the requests for slides 
of Painting or Architecture as single sub- 
jects have been those for what may be 
called mixed sets. In these, the great arts 
are supplemented by the Minor Arts, by 
Travel and History, Manners and Customs, 
Maps, and views of this and other museums 
both in this country and abroad. Such 
sets have helped to make real to history 
classes and other groups of people the 
changes and the progress in the history of 
civilization, the life and the art of ancient 
and modern nations, and special phases of 
national life. Prehistoric Greece, Egyptian 
Art and its Relation to the Burial of the 
Dead, The Period of Louis XIV, are ex- 
amples of this type of slide grouping. Two 
such combinations of slides have illustrated 
a series of talks; one, given in two churches, 
had as its subject the countries now at war 
in Europe; the other, in a western museum, 
was entitled European Homes of Our 
People, and was intended especially for 
Americans of foreign birth or descent. By 
showing views of the galleries of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, teachers and lec- 
turers have given their audiences a realiza- 
tion of the wealth of material to be found 
here and encouraged them to come to see it. 
The story of the making of Lace or of Tap- 
estries has been made clearer by carefully 
selected slides of the various kinds. Even 



in a department store, besides their use by 
teachers of classes in the history of Cos- 
tume, slides of paintings, etc., have made 
visible to many the changes in dress from 
the earliest to the present time. 

In fulfilling these and similar demands 
the files of lantern slides have been of ser- 
vice to the public. A number of new slides 
which will be ready for use in the fall will 
do much to fill needs which have become 
known to us through requests made during 
the past year. Among these is a group of 
slides from objects in the Museum and 
elsewhere that illustrate the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. B. D. D. 

EGYPTIAN STUDY-ROOMS 

N the ground floor of 
Wing H, immediate- 
ly north of the 
Class Rooms, two 
rooms are now being 
arranged as Egyp- 
tian Study Rooms. 
As the Egyptian col- 
lection has developed 
in recent years since 
the organization of 
the department, an increasing need has been 
felt for offering to students some closer 
access to its material than was possible in 
its main exhibition rooms and at the same 
time for placing at their disposition the 
principal records and data derived from 
the work of the Museum's Expedition in 
Egypt. 

From the excavations conducted on 
several sites since 1906, the Museum has 
been constantly receiving a great variety 
of objects which from their very number 
cannot be incorporated in the general 
exhibition series in the galleries. Lack of 
space alone, as well as the inadvisability of 
offering to the public too long and varied 
a representation, particularly in some of the 
minor arts, requires in modern museum 
exhibition a limitation practically to type- 
series, while the variations from each type 
can then preferably be reserved for special 
study on the part of students and archaeolo- 
gists. Many thousands of such objects 
which are now in the possession of the de- 
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partment, have been in the process of classi- 
fication for several years as they have been 
received from Egypt, and it is these espec- 
ially which are soon to be made available 
in one of these new study-rooms. 

Among the principal classes of objects 
to be thus exhibited are variations in vase- 
types of the various periods, examples of 
sculpture in the round and in relief, varieties 
of beads and similar ornaments, a large 
number of scarabs and other amulets, as 
well as many specimens of faience and glass. 
Among the latter are those found by our 
Egyptian Expedition in the workshops of 
the Palace of Amenhotep III, at Thebes, 
which illustrate various sides of their manu- 
facture and afford interesting evidence of 
the processes employed. Included in this 
side of the department's material are also 
several valuable collections which have 
been received as gifts, notably the collection 
of Coptic textiles presented in 1890 by Mr. 
George F. Baker, now a Trustee of the 
Museum, and the Murch Collection re- 
ceived as a gift from Mrs. Finley J. Shepard 
(Miss Helen Miller Gould) in 1910. Both 
these collections are well known to students 
in the variety and scope of the material 
represented, and it will undoubtedly be a 
source of satisfaction to many to learn that 
they are now to be made permanently 
available under conditions for study that 
have been impossible heretofore. 

As has been stated, the first of the two 
study-rooms is to be devoted to the material 
just described which will be in part exhi- 
bited and in part stored in specially de- 
signed drawer-cases. In the second room, 
which opens out of the first, are tables to 
which the objects can be brought for study, 
and also a working library for reference. 
This room will also contain filing-cases 



where the records of the work of the Egyp- 
tian Expedition can be consulted. Each 
year the record of its field-work adds many 
hundred photographs to its series and these, 
properly mounted and described, will be 
available for study. One branch of the 
expedition is engaged entirely in the for- 
mation of records of some of Egypt's most 
important monuments. This work was 
augmented in 19 14, through the fund given 
by Mrs. Edward J. Tytus in memory of 
her son Robb de Peyster Tytus, which 
provided both for the conduct of the work 
and for the publication of its results for a 
period of five years. Photographs, draw- 
ings, tracings, and copies in color are being 
made of both the architectural and decora- 
tive features of Theban tombs and temples, 
and these with similar records previously 
made of other monuments, are providing 
the department with invaluable sources 
for study and investigation. 

The marked increase abroad, during 
recent years, in the study of Egyptian art 
and archaeology, and the demand that is 
arising, with the rapid growth in the num- 
ber of our own museums, for specialists 
trained in this as in other branches of the 
history of art, may lead us to suppose that 
some, at least, of our universities in and 
near New York will in the near future offer 
courses of instruction in this subject. It is 
to supplement the Egyptian collections in 
our main galleries as a working basis for 
such instruction, as well as to afford fa- 
cilities to all for study and research, that 
these Egyptian study-rooms have been 
devised. It is hoped that their installation 
will be completed during the autumn, 
when due notice of the fact will be given 
in the Bulletin. 

A. M. L. 
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